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PERSIAN FABLES. 



THE HARE WHO TOLD FALSEHOODS. 

Ad n hxmgry wolf Teas numing across the plain, m 
search of food, he saw a hare &st asleep under a thicket, 
and lost in forgetfUlness of ail around her; he thou^t 
what a nice meal she would make, and begui to creep 
slowly up) with his great mouth wide open, ready to sni^ 
h^ up ; but his panting woke her ; and she jumped 
up, and tried to run away. The wolf was so close to 
her, tiiough, that she could not get off; so she stood 
troubling before him, half dead with fright. <^Ho! 
ho! my dear," said the wol^ "havp I found you at 
lasft ? I have been longing to see you, and have looke4 
f<ff you imder every bush, till I was quite tired." ** O 
dear," said the hare, « I hope you will not think dt 
eating up such a poor l^e creature as I am ; I e^ould 
be bm a mouthful fbr such a great and mi^ty animal 
tks you are. Bu| I know c^ a fine fyx fbx in the next 
wood, that wotdd make a nice brei&ftst for you; and 
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8 THE BARE WHO TOLD FALSEHOODS. 

if you please to come along with me, I think I can 
entice him into your clutches." 

The greedy wolf was so charmed with what hfl 
heard, that he agreed to follow the hare ; and so away 
they went to the wood together. When they got to 
the hole where the fox lived, the wolf staid outside^ 
while the hare went a little way in, and very politely 
wished the fox good morning. << What a time it is," 
said the fox, " since I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you ! I hope you have not been ill." " Thank you,' 
said the hare, ** I have been quite well ; but really the 
care of a large family takes up so much time, that I can 
hardly get out to nibble a bit of fresh grass upon the 
hill, and never think of making a call ; and besides, yn 
have had to move lately ; for we were sadly plagued by 
a pack of hounds which had got into our neighbor* 
liood. But I have just stepped in to let you know that 
a friend of mine, who has heard a great deal of youi 
wisdom and sagacity, wishes very much for your ad- 
vice in a great difficulty ; and I hope, out of fHendsh^ 
to me, you will allow me to introduce him." 

The fox was a great deal too cunning to be taken ia 
by fine words, and saw plainly enough that there was 
some mischief under all these soft speeches ; but he 
pretended not to see through it, that he might catch the 
hare in her own trap. So he gave her back plenty of 
compliments, and said, ^ You do me too much honon 
I shall be proud to see your friend ; only just give m 
time to sweep the house, and put things a little in ord< 
for him." 

So away went the hare, delighted at the ide^ of hsf 
ing imposed upon the fox, and told the wolf all tbi 
had passed; and there they stood, waiting to be caflfli 
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THS SABS VHO tm^ WAIBVB00D8. 9 

in ; he thinking of the fine meal he should make, and 
die boping to get out of danger* 

If oW| the foXy with a great deal of forethought had 
Lo^g ago made a secret passage, by which he could at 
any &ne escape ; and had dug a pit in the middle of 
hii dweOing, and covered it with some sticks and dry 
grass. As soon as the hare was gone, he put the sticks 
In Order, so that they might giye way at the least touch, 
uid siiookup the grass a Utde, and then, getting into the 
seeret paasage, called out to them to walk in. The 
have made a jump, $nd the wolf made a bound, and 
both, aMc^ting upon the sticks,' tumbled headkmg into 
the pit, while the fox scampered off. As soon as the 
wolf was recovered firom his surprise, he seized the 
haipe, and, accusing her of having laid this trap for him, 
swallowed her up in an instant 

You see, ^en, how foolish it was of the hare to tell 
GJaehoods, or try to bring the fox into danger; for, 
ifter «0 her wickedness, ebe was eaten up by the wolC 
Add, dep^d upon it, we shall always find it beUer to 
meet eveiy difficulty and misfintune with courage, 
reeigaation, and truth; falsehoods are sure to be de- 
tected at last ; and we either make die difficulty greatefp 
or fidl Indo o^rs ipiite as bad. 
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THE MEDDLING MONKEY. 

There was a meddling, inquisitive monkey, 
was always prying into business that did not belong 
him, and looking into things that he had nothing to 
with. One morning, in his rambles, he got into a 
yer's shed, and was led by curiosity to watch w] 
man was doing. Now, it chanced that the sawyer 
got a large piece of timber ; and the way he went 
work was this : first he sawed a few inches, and 
drove a wedge into the cleft at the end of the 
ber, which kept the timber open, and let the s&t 
pass easily. When he had gone farther, and ibun 
the wood sticking to the saw, he drove in anoth< 
wedge at the back of the saw, which opened tb 
cleft wider, and the first wedge came out eaai]{] 
The monkey sat with his eyes half shut, delights 
with the novelty of the sight ; and you might h»l 
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THB HEN AND THE PIGEON. 11 

kn^ed him asleep, if it had not been for a slight move- 
Qent in his ]|miws, which followed every motion of the 
awyer. 

At last the man went away to dinner ; and as soon as 
le was out of si^^t, the monkey jumped up and took 
lis place^ and was determined to try his hand at the 
Fork ; but, unfortunately, he pulled out the one wedge 
efpre he drove in the other ; and the two sides of the 
mber, springing together, caught hold of his tail, 
^hich had dropped between. It would have moved 
be hardest heart to hear the poor creature lament and 
cream, while he kept thinking how foolish he had 
een, and sirring, << There is a man for every work, 
nd a work for every man. I should have been con- 
int with climbing trees and picking fruit, and not have 
leddled with carpenter's woric" 

Any body but the sawyer would have felt for the 
oor beast; but he was a cruel, passionate man. As 
K>n as he came back, he was violently enraged to find 
tat his work had been meddled with, and began to 
ick and beat the poor monkey, whq, making a violent 
Qfort, at last got fi-ee, but to the great injury of his taiL 

This should teach Utde children not to play with the 
irpenter's tools, nor the gardener's shears and scythe, 
id make them remember not to meddle with other 
Bople's concems, when they grow up. 



THE HEN AND THE PIGEON. 

A HEN, who was strutting about a fiurm-yard with a 
■ood of a dozen or more chickens, said to a pigeon, 
ho passed by, «I wonder that you never have mora 
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tfMiitwoyoitiig^iiesfit « ijiiie,aD(l «^#s^ Iceep AiM 
Aut ttp. You 8M wliat a brood I hdire goc^ aad lii^t 
soon I teach them to shift for tbemselves." The i^ 
geonflnngback her head, and replied, << You win ob- 
serve, ma'am, that our joimg ernes a^ always Mott 
ef our own (»t>p^ and that we never aHow fhem It 
touch any thmg but the sweetest gn»ns, which we col* 
leot ours^es ; while you have nothing «» do but tl 
wcntxk on a dunghS], imd your chicled&B ere sa^i^ 
w|di any fOth they meet wiih. My mate and 1 1 
§iat two eace as many as our oropd wOl ma^ti^n^ bit 
#^ half a dunghffl you msj feed fifly.^ 

Hiose who care not by what means Hhejr live the» 
selves, are ready aiough to laugh at tiie hcmest fingafi- 
Qr of those vi^o are moreserupuloua 



THE PARTRIDGE AND THE QUAIL. 

A ftAVEir, who had reached an eaeireiiae dd sfe^ an 
fek that his di^s were no^ 4l«wii^ lo a dose, oiM 
Ids chil^br^ about hhn, and related suc^ passages of iJ 
long and eventM life, as mo^t most sat^ly io^piei 
t^n their mindsihose leflsoiis of ]arudenoe w^nfalt 
had formeiiky taught fhein. 1^ point, however, I 
which he now more particularly called their attentiol 
brought the following story to his recollection. 

^ When I vnis young, I used to live in an old tree i 
the side of a hitt, and a pntridge hadnade her n^ 
dose by. Some years passed on, and a certain degrt ^ 
off ktiitaaey gv«w uplietween us, so tfiat I Ibh^iiicai 
ii^gret, w%eto fsk» suddekliy disn^ypeat^, imd wasso lei > 
f^Ment that I supposed Hlie had come to an untknd > 
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Kid. I had some thoughts, indeed, of quitting the 
place, though it was dear to me, as the spot where 
Enany of you had been brought up ; for it was become 
very lonely since the loss of my neighbor; wh^i a 
quail, passing by, seemed struck with the beauty of the 
^tuation, and took possession of the empty nest The 
civilities, which I naturally offered to the stranger, led 
)o a fiirther acquaintance, in the course of which I saw 
K> much to admire, that I soon began to take delight in 
iier conversation, and was consoled fi)r the loss of mj 
former fri^d. 

^Some time after this, to my great joy and surprise 
the partridge suddenly returned; and I began to in- 
lulge in the prospect of passing the rest of my days in 
3ie society of two persons to whom I was sincerely at- 
tached. But a fierce contention soon arose between 
them about the nest The partridge urged th^ she had 
tniOt it, and occupied it for years ; the quail n^intained 
hat she had abandoned that right by deserting it ; that the 
lest then became common property, and was now heiv 
>y use and occupation. The matter was at length re- 
Seired tome; but I refused to interfere in a case so dl^ 
^It, and because I was equally attached to them both. 

^The partridge at length proposed that they should 
»ny the suit, in due form, before an ancient cat, who 
leld a great reputation in those parts for his eminent 
mowledge of the law, and the exact austerity of his 
ecluded life. He would pass whole days, with half- 
losed eyes, in profound meditation and strict fasting; 
^d nothing seemed to disturb ^his contemplations but 
regard for the duty of p^orming his ablutions; and 
I was well known that all his nights were passed la 
unflil vigilance, when he scarcely even indulged in 
be repose of slumber. The quail agreed ; and I re*- 
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14 THE PARTRIDGE AND THE QUAIL. 

solved to go with them, and see the issne of the afiain 
When we first appeared before the cat, he appeared ti 
be 60 completely lost in thought, that even die angi^ 
disputants were struck with awe, and compelled to be 
sOent At length, opening his eyes, and looking round 
upon us with meekness, he asked our business, in a torn 
of benevolence which at once engaged our confidencs 
and esteem. 

" This was enough for the angry parties, who begao^ 
both at once, to state their case with so much clamoiy 
that it was impossible to make it out The cat, with 
great solemnity, desired them to proceed in due order, 
that the plaintiff should first state her case, and the de- 
fendant tfien make her reply. When this had been don^ 
and the bystanders were anxiously looking for the de- 
cision of the judge, he slowly arose, and said, * The in- 
firmities bf age are coming fast upon me, and I am 
rather hard of hearing: this seems an intricate case, and 
I don't recollect any precedent ; I would gladly hear 
you again ; come close to me, I pray you.' 

"They ran up eagerly, vieing with each other wbtf 
should reach him first; when, suddenly darting for- 
ward, he laid a paw upon each, and, drawing them to 
his bosom, finii^ed their contention by putting an end 
to their life. l 

"Now, fit)m this I would have you learn, that it ij 
better to submit to a loss, and have done vrith it, thantoj 
throw yourself, by contention, into the hands of i 
other ; and to be upon your guard against the wiles o 
those who affect a reputation for extraordinary. strici 
ness and austerity." 
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THE FOX AND THE DRUM. 

It chanced, one fine summer's morning, as a hungry 
fox was prowling about a village, that he espied a little 
chicken, scratching up some seeds in a garden ; and he 
was just going to spring upon her, when he was startled 
by a terrible noise from a. tree over his head. When 
be looked up, he saw a great drum, which some chil- 
dren had hung up in it ; and wheneyer the wind blew, 
the branches struck upon the parchment, and the drum 
made a noise. As he had never seen such a thing be- 
fore, he was lost in astonishment ; but, finding that it 
moved, alarm soon gave way to greediness, and he be- 
gan to think, fix>m the voice, that it must be some ani- 
mal ; and, judging from the shape that it could be nothing 
but flesh and fat, he resolved to attack it 

He got up the tree, and crawled along the branch ; 
but, when he reached the drum, he could make nothing 
of it ; the sides were too hard ; and when he tried to 
bite the face, he was in danger of tumbling over. At 
last, however, after great trouble, he managed to stick 
in one tooth, and tore it open ; but found, to his sorrow, 
that he had got nothing but empty wood and skin for 
bispun& 

This may teach us not to trust to mere sound and 
outward appearances, and to wait till we know the 
meaning of things before we rely upon them; and, 
ibove all, not to fling away small enjoyments that we 
u« sure of, in the pursuit of some great but uncertain 
idvantage. 
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THE RAT AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A FARMER had laid by a qaanthy of wheat in his 
granary, till he could get a good price for it A rat 
lived close by, who was continually digging about, and 
who, by accident, worked a passage up into the granary; 
He was quite astounded at the golden shower which 
poured down upon his head ; and as soon as this vast 
accession of wealth became known, visits of congratu" 
lation were paid by all the neighborhood. His head 
was quite turned with the flattering compliments that 
were paid him ; and he kept open house for a circle of 
fiiends, who professed the warmest attachment to 
him, and who declared that they could not find aoy 
pleasure equal to his conversation. 

But there arose a famine in the land ; and the farmer 
took the opportunity to sell his wheat It was after i 
more plentiful entertainment than usual, and when the 
rat, overcome with the fatigue of replying to the poHte* 
ness of his guests, had just dropped asleep, that the 
eompany were disturbed by a strange noise over head: 
one of them, stepping out to see what was the matter, 
came back in all haste, and told the restj that the gran- 
ary was already empty, and that it appeared dangerous 
to remain where they were. The place was soon 
cleared of all but the sleeping host, who awoke &oia 
dreams of luxury and honor, to find himself abandoned 
to poverty and neglect 

Rely not upon the companions of your pleasures! 
trust not the associates of your health and prospeiityi 
it is only in the hour of adversity that we learn the sin- 
cerity of our firiends. 
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THE WOLF AND THE FOX WHO WENT TO ROB 
THE GARDEN. 

A WOLF and a fox had agreed to go and rob a gar- 
den, which was full of fine grapes, melons, and every 
lort of delicious fiuit ; but the wall was so high that 
they could not tell how to get in. At length the fox 
proposed that the wolf should stand up against the wall, 
and that he would get upon his shoulders, and clamber 
over, and bring him back some of the fiiiit The wolf 
agreed to it, and the fox in this manner got into the gar- 
den ; but he was soon so completely taken up with the 
fine treat which he had found, that he forgot his hungry 
firiend outside, and did not even observe the gardener 
coming up, till he felt the weight of a long hoe upon 
his back, which set him off in a prodigious hurry, not 
knowing, however, which way to run, as there was no 
^ood-natured wolf to serve him for a ladder; but, as he 
nras scampering along through the bushes, to avoid the 
brickbats, with which the man kept pelting him, he 
came to the door, that had been left open, and joyfully 
sscaped to the open plain. 

A few days afterwards he fell in again with the wolf, 
who would hardly speak to him, after the very unhand- 
K>me manner in which he felt he had been treated. The 
^x, however; managed to cajole him with some idle ex- 
cuse of the wall being too high to carry the fiiiit up, and 
^ his having been forced to hide himself all day, and 
cramble up the best way he could, in the dead of 
light. So they made up their quarrel, and set off to- 
other upon another marauding expedition ; the fox, 
lowever, having secretly made up his mind, that he 
WQvld take care to secure a safe retreat before he again 
2* 
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18 THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 

ventured into the garden. After a great deal of care- 
fbl examination, they found out, behind some thick 
bushes, a hole in the wall, just big enough for the lank 
and hungry wolf to squeeze through; and it would 
have been a diverting sight to see the wolf sticking hi 
fimgs into the rich melons, munching them up, an^ 
growling with rage when he had half choked himself 
with the skin ; while the fox went dancing about on hi 
hind legs, and jumping up at the fine peaches and rich 
clusters of grapes. 

But there is no enterprise without danger, and do 
pleasure without pain. The snarls of the wolf, and tbi 
rustling of the branches, had caught the ears of the 
gardener, who caine slyly up to see what was the mat- 
ter, and who burst out upon the thieves as soon as be 
discovered them. The wolf was the first to percehel 
him, and, being nearest to the hole, made off for it with 
all speed ; but, alas ! he was so sweUed out with his to- 
racious me^, that it was now too narrow for him, and 
he stuck in the middle. The gardener left him ih&^i 
to all appearance, dead with the blows he laid upon 
him, and then turned to pursue the fox, who, having n* 
means of escape, paid for his offences by a cruel death^ 
and the wolf took advantage of the opportunity to ex^ 
tricate himself with many painful struggles^ fi^m hi 
dangerous position. | 

You see, then, that the fox, with all his cunning, iiM| 
with the just punishment of his falsehood and theft ; au 
that the wolf, too, got properly chastised for joining i 
the robbery. If diey had been content with their al 
lotted food in the forest, they would not have ftdlen inl 
this misfortune. 
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THE FOX AND HIS CUB. 

A T0UN6 fox asked his &ther if he could not teach 
lim some trick to defeat the dogs, if he should' fall in 
with them. The father had grown gray m a long life 
»f depredation and danger, and his scars bore witnesis 
his narrow escapes in the chase, or his less honora- 
»le encounters with the faithful guardians of the hen- 
t)ost He replied, with a sigh, "After all my experi- 
mce, I am forced to confess that the best trick i»-4o 
Leep out of their way." 

The safest mode of dealing with a quarrelsome per- 
on Is to keep out of his way. 



THE ABSTEBflOUS FOX AND THE COVETOUS 
HUNTSMAN. 

A HUNTSMAN had long watched a fox, whose fur was 
K) beautiful, that he thought, if he could but catch him, 
le might sell his skin for a good price. At last he 
bund out the hole where he lived, and, making a pitfall 
iose by, he covered it with sticks and earth, and laid a 
lead hare upon the top. When the fox came out, as 
eualy to look for food, he was attracted by the scent, 
nd, being very hungry, was strongly tempted to seize 
pon the hare ; but, when he looked more attentively, 
nd found that the hare was dead, he began to have hk 
aspicions of some trick ; for he thought it was not veiy 
ikely that any of the wild beasts would kill a hare and 
eave it there for hun. « No, no," said he; " when there 
re two ways biBfore you, never ifoUow that in whioli 
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20 THE JUST KING. 

there may be danger : of two evils choose the least: f 
am terribly hungry, to be sure ; but that may be safely 
cured by catching something for myself; but, if once I 
fell into a trap, I shall never get out alive again." 
he resolved to withstand the temptation, and take his 
chance of what he might pick up. 

Now this happened in one of those countries when 
there are tigers ; and one of these great and fierce am 
mals, coming by shortly afterwards, rushed headloDj 
upon- the bait, and tumbled into the pit The hunts- 
man, who had hid himself in a tree close by, was quiif 
pleased at hearing the crash of the sticks and the fall of 
the animal, and thought, to be sure, he had now got tfal 
fox ; so, without further delay or hesitation, he cami 
down, and jumped into the pit to seize his prey ; zd 
the enraged tiger tore him to pieces. 

Here you see how the fox avoided danger by reafr 
ing temptation, and choosing to go hungry rather thii 
do what he thought might hurt him ; and how tin 
huntsman got killed, because he was so greedy of gsl 
that he never stopped to look, who was in the pit, be 
fore he jumped into it 



THE JUST KING. 



One of the kings of Persia, who is femous in hista 
for his exact justice, was once out hunting, when, fin 
ing himself hungry, he ordered the people to dress 
deer, that they had just taken. When all was ned 
ready, they found that they had forgotten to bring ai 
salt with them ; so they sent a lad off to fetch soji 
firom a village at a little distance. The king OTerheai 
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lem, and, calling to the boy, said, " And mind you take 
loney to pay for it" The attendants expressed their 
irprise at his thinking of such trifles, and asked what 
arm there could be in taking a handful of salt The 
ing replied, " All the evil that now troubles the earth 
rst began in such trifles, till, by degrees, it grew to its 
resent height ; and if I take the salt, my officers will 
srhaps seize the cow.** 

There are many people who do not think it worth 
bile to attend to what they are doing except upon 
reat and important occasions; forgetting that happi- 
3SS and virtue consist in those trifling occurrences of 
faich human life is made up. 



THE SCORPION AND THE TORTOISE. 

A scoiw»ioN oihce determined to go and travel; he 
BS tired, he mid, of passing all his days on the same 
ot, and seeing no change, but a move, now and then, 
3m one stone to another ; and, besides, he did not feel 
ell, and wanted change of air. So he set off one fine 
y, and was much 'pleased with all the fine things that 
i saw, abd wondered that people should talk so much 
out the difficulties of a journey. At last, however, 
eame to the bank of a broad and rapid river, and 
\s quite at a loss what to do: he saw no means of 
ititig on, and was quite vexed at the thought of tum- 
f btfu^ifi. A tortoise, who had just been laying her 
gs i6 the saiid, observed the mournful countenance 
ti^ ttavelhr, and, politely nodding her head, asked 
she «?toid" bS of any service to him. The scorpion 
d lier his history, and begged she would put him in 
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the way of getting a piece of wood to make a raft a 
** There is not such a thing to be had," said the tortoifll 
*^ for love or money ; it is nothing but a sandy desei 
for many miles, and you will hardly find a twig th^ 
would shelter an ant; but I'll tell you what I'll do:i 
am so sorry for your distress, that I'll take you oti 
upon my own back." The scorpion was delighted wi 
so kind an offer, and could not find words to expro 
his gratitude. He was soon seated upon the back i 
the benevolent tortoise, who, plunging with unusui 
briskness into the water, exerted her httle feet with sii 
prising activity, to perform her promise ; so that m 
who knew her sedate and solemn ways, wonderw 
what could have put her into such a bustle. But sbi 
had not gone far before she was startled by a Strang 
tapping which she felt upon her back ; and, thinking tin 
stranger might be frightened, or perhaps a littlest' 
sick, she kindly stopped to ask what he was abouti 
** It is nothing," said he, " but a little trick I've got U 
working my sting ; I cannot, for the life of me, help ■ 
and often, when I can find nothing else, I sting m 
own back ; but you need not mind it, for it will not i 
you any harm through your shell." The good-natuit^ 
tortoise was so shocked to hear that any body could k 
80 malicious, and so fond of mischief, that she resolvi 
to rid the world and herself of the torment of such \ 
temper ; so, diving to the bottom, she left the venon 
reptile to perish in the water. 

And fipom this you may learn that people 
indulge in bad temper, are as great a plague to th^ 
selves as they are to others, and make every body l 
enemy. Such people are only fit to hve alone, wb 
if the scorpion had done, he would not have be^ 
drowned by the tortoise. i 
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THE FOX AND THE ASS. 

A LION was old, and fell sick, and had no strength to 
o out hunting, which was a bad job for the fox, who 
^ted upon him, and used to live upon the remains of 
is prey. One day, when the pains of hunger had 
(rercome his dread of the king of beasts, he began 
i complain of his sufferings, and boldly asked the 
on why he never stirred from home. The lion 
rankly confessed that his strength was consumed by 
Iness, and that the physicians had told him that there 
ras no cwre for his disorder but the ears and the heart 
f a donkey ; and then, with a heavy groan, he added, 
But those rebels are all entered into the service of my 
reatest enemy — ^man ; and I have no longer the power 
3 go so &r in pursuit of them, nor the activity to 
ttack them when protected by their owners." To 
rhich the fox replied, "Let that give your majesty 
o uneasiness ; I will undertake to bring an ass within 
our reach, if you will only promise to bestow the rest 
f the carcass upon your starving attendants." The 
on gave his royal word, and the fox set off for a pond 
rhere he had oflen seen a washer-man at work, and 
IS donkey grazing by the side. 

As soon as he came near, he put on a look of con- 
olence, and said, "Why do you hang down your ears 
ad look so dismal? and why do you turn your tail to 
rery body, as if you were ashamed to look them in 
ie &ce ? " The poor ass, astonished to hear himself 
Idressed in so kind a tone, dropped a thistle that he 
ras munching, and said, "I am weary of this life of 
ardship ; day after day it Is the same eternal round of 
urdens and blows; diey give me neither rest nor 
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food ; if I bear it, I am despised for a stupid beast; t 
I resent it, I am kicked for my obstinacy ; this is to 
only comfortable hour that I know out of the who^ 
four-and-twenty ; and that is frequently disturbed b| 
the mischievous children, who will have a ride, Tb 
fox said, "I wonder you put up with it: why don' 
you run away ? " To which the ass sorrowfully « 
plied, "And where can I go to ? My whole race ar 
in the same slavery ; we are known all over the woi 
for being the most steady, patient, and laborious 
upon the face of the eardi; so that, wherever I 
they will lay bold of me, and set me to work, 
labor and sorrow must needs be my lot, I may as 
make up my mind to my present condition ; I maj 
change for the worse.'* " As you please," eaid the foil 
"but I do not see why you should go near the meo! 
you may go off to the wilderness, and enjoy peffed 
Hberty and plenty of food. I could show you a pfaw 
where several of your tribe have taken refuge, viA 
now live unmolested." i 

In short, the fox said so many fine things abonj 
liberty, and the wild joys of a woodland life, that tbj 
poor ass was quite deluded with the idea ; so, beggifl| 
the fox to lead the way, he kicked up his heels if 
contempt of all tyranny, and went off at full spee^ 
When they reached the wood, the fox contrived af 
excuse for leaving him alone, while he went to prepa^ 
the lion, and then fetched him suddenly into th 
presence of the sick monarch. As soon as the Imi 
saw hun^ he sprang upon him ; but his strength fiuM 
him, and the blow fell without effect 

The ass was quite satisfied with this sample of tlij 
fireedom of the woods, and, returning without delay t| 
the sendee of the washer-man, resolved to complain fl| 
more of the hardships of his condition. 
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^ A few days after, the fox met him again ; and, with 
haufiibie excuses for the awkward accident, renewed 
Kb praises of ft^edom, and his railing against oppres- 
Bon. ^ATL that is very fine," said the ass, "and may 
do for those who know no better ; but, to my mind, the 
eodgel of the washer-man is better than the claws of 
fcelion." 

We are never content, but always looking for some 
(, to get rid of our ills; and when the change 

imes, we find it but a change of ills. Patience makes 
burden light. 



THE KING WHO LEARNED TO BE JUST. 

Tbs&e is a story told of a king who was remarkable 
for the violence and cruelty of his government, so that 
the people prayed heartily for his death. One day he 
wmt out hunting, and at his return caused a proclama- 
Bon to be made, that he was become sensible of his 
ferrors, and was resolved henceforth to rule in gentle- 
Itess and justice ; and this promise he kept so faithfully 
Ihat his subjects gave him the surname of tke Just. 
Some years afterwards, one of his favorite ministers 
bok an opportunity of asking him what had produced 
hat great change in his character. The king, with 
|reat kindness, thus explained it: — ^"You may remem- 
ber I had been out to hunt the day that the proclamar 
km was made. One of the dogs strayed firom the pack 
n pursuit of a fox, and bit him through the bone of the 
feg ; the poor fox went limping to his hole, and the dog 
let off at ftill speed to rejoin the pack. One of my 
botmen wantoiUy threw stones at the dog, and broke ^ 
o 
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his leg; and a runaway horae, paeing by at the tiBie, 
and mistaking the motion of the man's arm for an 
attempt to catch him, kicked out, and broke his leg ; and 
the iiorse, frightened at the shout that was raised, and 
dashing off to a wood, slipped his foot into a hole, and 
his leg was broken. I was forcibly struck with this 
chain of retribution, and I began to consider with my- 
self what a load of evil I was heaping up to fall one 
day upon my own head ; and this it was which pro-i 
duced that immediate change in my conduct" 1 

And thus it is in life : no man can do a cruel, or un- 
just, or even a foolish action, without suffering fitHD 
the very consequences which, sooner or later, it ie 
sure to produce. 



THE CAMEL AND THE BRAMBLE. 

A WEART camel, who had just got rid of his load, and 
had been turned loose to pick up a scanty meal in tjie 
desert, met at last widi a bramble ; but as he opened 
his lips to take a good mouthful, he discovered a snake 
coiled up in the midst, and started back in dismay. 
^ So you don't like the thorns ! " said the bramble ; <* I 
thought you'd find them too sharp for you.** The 
camel answered with gre4|. colitempt, ^ Quite the oaa- 
trary; but you have an 'lijly companion there that. 
I have no mind to come near : only wait till he is oat 
of the way, and I'll let you see presently whether I care 
for your thorns." 

We oflen owe to the protection of others that respect 
which we put down to the score of our own merits. 
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THE GREEDY FQX. 

As a hungry fox was prowling about the woods in 
learch of food, he met with the skin of an animal 
^hich some wild beast had devoured, and was quite 
)leased with such a piece of good fortune. In his 
uray home, he passed by a common, where some geese 
vera feeding, with an active boy to look- after them. 
\a soon as his greedy eyes fell upon 'so rich and al* 
uring a prey, he dropped the skin in contempt, and sat 
lurking behind a bush, till he thought the boy had 
iropped asleep. But the vigilant boy had watched 
lim an the time, and soon defeated his schemes by a 
ivell-idmed blow from his trusty cudgel The disap- 
pointed fox ran limping back to look for the neglected 
skin ; but a watchful kite had taken advantage of his 
absence to carry it off for her young. 

It would have been better for the fox if he had been 
content with the skin ; and it will be better for us to be 
ntisfied with what is prepared for us : those who neg- 
lect the enjoyments that are within their reach, to pur^ 
me after something better, will often lose both the one 
ind the other. 



THE CAMEL AND THE RAT. 

A CAMEL chanced to stray into the desert with a 
»ridle dragging under his feet Whilst occupied in 
browsing upon some thorns, he was discovered by a 
at, who took the end of the bridle in his teeth, and led 
he way to his own dwelling. The camel, with his 
latural stupidity and submissiveness, instinctively fi>l- 
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lowed the motion of the bridle, till they reached th< 
place where the rat lived; then the poor little crel 
ture found that, with every exertion to enlarge tb 
hole, he could not make it fit fbr the reception of tb 
stranger, and that his inordinate pretensions had in 
volved him in ruin and disgrace. 

We may laugh at the silly rat ; but there are man] 
men who waste their means, and expose themselves vi 
contempt, by the foolish ambition of entertaining pel 
sons of rank and consideration. 



1 



THE MAN THAT FOUND A HORSESHOE. 

A POOR man picked up a horseshoe one day, which 
he carried home, and put by carefully in the cupboani^ 
and next morning set busily to work to make a sdUB 
in firont of his house. His neighbor, after watdnng 
him some time, at length asked him what he was ahoQt 
"Why, IVe found a horseshoe." ^ Well, and what d 
that?" "Why, perhaps I may pick up another to- 
morrow." " Likely enough ; but you won't want a 
shed to keep 'em in." " No ; but then, you see, if I 
should have the luck to pick vp four, who knovrs 
some day I may have the good fortune to find 
horse that belongs to them? so Tm getting a stable 
him, and next week I mean to lay in some hay." 
like that indeed ! " said the neighbor, starting up in a 
" and do you suppose that I'm never to be married 
settled in life ? " "I hope you may," said the hoi 
finder, " and that I shall come to the wedding ; 
by the bye, if you should want my horse, you can hav 
it" " Much obliged to you ; but suppose I shouli 
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hare a family — do you think your horse is to stand 
there, and kick my poor children when they are at 
play?" And thus they went on disputing about tiie 
hoTse and the children, till from words they came to 
blows ; when the constable, interfering, put them both 
pto the stocks, where he left them to wash their 
Iruises with vinegar, and cure their folly by rej)entance. 




This is no uncommon case with many who think 
kmselves wiser: thousands are daily wasting their 
{length and time in laboring about improbabilities, or 
narrelling about consequences which will never ex- 
it but in their own imagination. 



THE HERON AND THE CRAB. 

There was a cunning old heron who lived on the 

inks of a great lake, and had passed his life in feeding 

3* 
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upon the fish that he caught there. But at last he put 
too feeble for the sport, and was shrivelled with hun- 
ger and disappointment: his legs were sti£^ and his 
wings were weak, and his eyes so dim, that when he 
ventured, now and then, upon a whirl into the air, he as 
oflen pounced down upon a weed or a rock as upon a 
fish. So he began to think seriously what he should do 
to keep a litde life in his body, and resolved, at last, as 
his strength was failing and his faculties decayed, to 
have recourse to stratagem. With this view he went 
early, one fine day, to the edge of the lake, and sat 
dovtm weeping and sighing, as if some great misfortune 
had happened to him« A large crab, who had gone to 
sleep in a nice bed of weeds close by, alarmed at the 
lamentation, began to wonder what had happened, and, 
as soon as she saw the heron, crawled up with great 
kindness, and politely inquired into the cause of his 
grief. " Alas ! " said the heron, " we are undone, and 
there is nothing but ruin before us. It is not for my- 
self that I am so unhappy : I am old, and, in the course 
of nature, could not live long; and what does it agnif^ 
whether I go a few days sooner or later ? perhaps 
indeed, the sooner the better ; for then I shall escape 
the evil days that are coming. But I grieve for thc^ 
poor fish, whom I have watched over so carefully all 
my life ; and it makes me sad to think of their hard 
fate." " Bless me! " said the crab, in great agitation; 
" why, what is going to happen ? Surely they are not 
going to dry up the lake ? " " Almost as bad," replied 
the heron ; " but 1*11 tell you how it is, and you may 
rely upon what I say ; and then you shall judge fat 
yourself. It was but this morning that I saw a couple 
of poaching fellows, that I have long had my eye upon, 
stop just under the rock that is behind us, and begin 
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nrhispering together as if they were after no good. I 
^ppened to be perched just aboye them ; so I kept my 
iiead mider my wing and listened. * I wonder,' says 
one, * if there are many fish in this lake.' < Plenty/ 
says the other; *but no one comes here. I know of 
another lake, where there is much more ; let us go and 
secure them first, and then we can come back and set- 
tle these at our leisure.' Now I have had a great deal 
of experience ; and I know these to be two as desperate 
hands as you'll meet with any where : they will be as 
good as their word, you may depend upon it : they will 
be here in less than a month ; and there is not a fish in 
the place that will see the next new moon after that" 
** You don't say so ! " exclaimed the crab, rattling her 
claws in anxiety. "Why, then, I may as well look after 
my fiunily, and get them out of the mischief." " I 
think so, indeed," replied the heron ; " and I advise 
you to lose no time." 

Away went the crab, full of bustle and alarm ; but 
not being able to resist the pleasure of being the first to 
tell such important news, she took to the water. The 
first fish she met with was an aged trout, who, knowing 
her to be as arrant a gossip as sea or land could boast, 
pretended not to see her ; but she caught him by the 
fin, and made him hear it all ; and then nothing would 
senre him but she must repeat it all fi-om first to last 
This she willingly did; and, finding the importance 
that it gave her, failed not to embellish her tale with 
many alarming particulars which her own fears had 
suggested. By the time she had finished, a heap of 
small fry, who had listened to her first account, had 
spread the news, with omissions and additions, to eveiy 
comer of the lake. The terror and confusion increased 
every moment "There is a hole in the lake," said 
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one ; " and there won't be a drop of water left ! " "It 
k a volcano," said another ; " and we shall be boiled 
alive;" while those who knew more of the mattei^ 
never heard a swallow dip his wing, but they feh a 
net about them. Amongst a party of the better soil, 
who had gathered about the old trout, the dispute took 
a different turn. Some were abusing the crab for an 
alarmist, whilst others were loading her with compli- 
ments as the friend of the people. A powerful part] 
were deliberating about a vote of thanks to the heron, 
which was opposed by a few of the more sagacioas 
only, who expressed strong doubts about the honest; 
of his love for the fishes. The old trout had, mean- 
time, been persevering with monotonous solemnity in a 
learned harangue, to which many listened, because they 
did not know what else to do ; till at length the whole 
multitude had gathered round him in silent anxiety. 
After a most learned inquiry into the origin of lakes, 
the properties of water, the nature of fishes, and ex- 
plaining why they could not fly in the air, nor walk upon 
land, he proposed that they should apply to the heron, 
to know whether the report was correct, and for his 
best advice in such an emergency. The plan was 
agreed to with cheers; and they proceeded to the 
white rock, with as much briskness as if the dang^ 
was already over. 

" I regret to teU you," said the heron, " that the 
news is but too true : I heard the words with my owa 
ears, and I know the men perfectly welL My best ad« 
vice shall always be at your service ; and though I am 
too old for much exertion, and should prefer retirement 
to the cares of public life, especially in these days^ 
when the purest motives cannot escape suspicion, yet I 
shall be proud to spend my last hours in defending you 
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^Dm oppressioii. In my youth I have often passed the 
Bmoier near a beautiful lake on the other side of this 
ioimtain, which is surrounded by steep rocks, and is 
bccessible to man. With all my infirmities I might 
^eotrive to carry three or four of you there every day ; 

Pi£^ meanwhile, the rest of you keep snug among 
reeds and rocks, you may escape the nets of the 
bhermen, till I have carried you to a place of safety." 
Nothing could exceed their joy upon hearing this 
^Derous offer; and the only difficulty was to decide 
ho should go first At length they agreed to leave 
lis also to the decision of the heron, who suggested 
Bt, as his health was declining, it would be better to 
3gin with the largest, while he had strength to carry 
lem ;■ because, if he got weaker, he could still manage 
tie young ones. ** How kind ! how judicious ! " they 
xclaimed ; and accordingly the old orator, and a few 
lore of the same rank, were immediately transported 
f the heron to the back of the white rock^ and sup^ 
led him widi a hearty meaL 

The old crab, envious of the popularity of the heron,. 
td disgusted with the neglect of her own services, had 
tired to a hole among the rocks, where she was safe. 
ke from the net of the fisherman and the intrusion 
\ the people ; but when the migration had now been 
log on many days, she began to feel melancholy at 
» loss of all her friends, and was a little annoyed, per* 
jps, that she had not been pressed to go with the first 
^ty ; so she readved upon foUoviring them, and, the 
Xt time she saw the heron, requested he would give 
r liis assistance. 

I^ow, the heron had always been a litde afraid of her 
jring disposition, and had once or twice found her 
iddling about the white rock, as if she thought all 
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was not quite right, and therefore hated her as the od( 
person who was likely to find out his roguery ; but h 
had never known how to get rid of her. So his heai 
beat with joy when he found that her own folly ha 
put her into his power, and he promised to be read 
by breajc of day ; and because she was so heavy, fa 
would not then take any body but her. 

Next morning, accordingly, he took her about fai 
neck, as if she had been his dearest friend, and, no 
withstanding her great weight and his own infirmitifl 
made an effort to soar into the air, meaning to jerk iM 
off, and smash her to pieces on the rock ; but the grm 
hei^t to which he carried her, gave her a full viewi 
the scene of his iniquity ; and as soon as she saw i 
ground strewed with bones, she discovered the meiM 
choly fate of her deluded fiiends: without a moment^] 
hesitation, she grasped him by the throat, which made 
him turn about ; and as soon as they were over the ]ake,i 
she strangled him, and they fell together into the wateK 

The splash soon drew together the renmant of th 
misguided inhabitants, when the crab, mingling lamefr 
tations over the departed, widi congratulations on tbi 
safety of the others, related all that had passed. 

Thus we learn two things— that a rogue is at last ti» 
victim of his own foud, and that it is dangerous 1 
run after a change, of which we have no ceitaii 
knowledge. 



THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

A FOX, who was eagerly looking out far plimdi^ > 
was astonished one morning to see a ravenous -wcifv^ i 
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peroe dog trotting along in the most friendly fiuniliar- 
i. As soon as they came up, he said, ^ Well, I have 
led to see strange things, and thought I should wonder 
f nothing; hut this sudden friendship between two, 
have been such foes all their life, does indeed 
me ! Pray how did it come about ? " The 

rq^ed, ^I do not know that it is so much aifection 

each other, as animosity to the shepherd, which is 

^ cause of our union. I need not say much about 

old enmity between him and the wolf; but I must 
my own quarrel with him. Last night, my 

treble friend, with his native boldness, made free 
a miserable lamb; and I, as in duty bound, went 
pursuit of him ; but he had got so much the start of 
e, doat I could not overtake him, and returned : judge 
r my indignation, when, instead of the usual caresses^ 
was accused of conniving with the woll^ and got a 
?ere beating. So I left him ; and to-night we mean 
have good sport with the flock ; and I hope to make 
b repent of his folly." 

hiendship is not the only bond of union ; and when 
tfbes go hand in hand, there is some mischief at the 
torn of it 



THE CUETAIN AND THE STANDARD. 

i eAUPT velvet curtain, with handsome fringe, had 
i been put up in the palace, and a tattered standard 
I hanging, m dust and rags, beside it. ^ Faugh ! " 
1 the curtain, ^ what an odious smell of gunpowder ! 
ronder how the dirty Mow got here ? " <* Sir,** said 
\wbmdardf ^my rags and dirt are the badges of a life 
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of hardship and danger, and it is to them that I owe dM 
honor of the place which I now hold in this royal hall 
nor do I envy you the ease and luxury of a life (^ xe 
pose ; fi>r, when your beauty shall fade away, you yd 
be cast out and forgotten." Not many days after tl4 
an insurrection broke out among the troops, and dia 
palace was plundered ; the gaudy curtain was dra^ 
through the dust, but the tattered standard was saluto 
by the insurgents as the emblem ot their former victi 
ries ; and a feeling of ancient loyalty subduing their i1 
6]ence, they returned to their duty. 

It is too often seen that the gay and the luxurious fiad 
more favor in our eyes than the veteran who is won 
out vnth service ; and how often does our pride s^ 
with disgust at the needy and the helpless! But tfai 
hour of danger comes, when the merits of men art 
known, and then pride has a ftdl, and humility receifd 
honor. 



THE CAMEL AND THE ASS. 

A CAMEL and an ass, who had often met when iH 
were turned out to feed, found themselves in low 
one day, and v^re unable to eat As they both by 
the dust together, staring at nothing, the camel 
began his complaint: "There is not one that 
harder for him, and not one that he takes so litde 
of. With a peg through my nose, I follow him 
after day across the burning desert with a load of 
for his comfort ; and all my indulgence is, leave to pi< 
up a few thorns after the day's march, and to raoi 
my parched throat with a little stale water that I concdl 
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^ my own stomach ; and if they want to make a feast 
irhen the perilous journey is over, my throat must be 
Dt for the sacrifice, m have nothing more to do -with 
Rm." The ass replied with as heavy a burthen of 
Implaint against the cruelty and selfii^ess of the ty- 
iBts who had usurped this authority over their natural 
eedom, and almost winced under his own description 
^the ill usage that he endured. And thus they con- 
lued, at intervals, through the heat of the day, each 
riying to surpass Uie other in a melancholy account of 
Ib Bufferings, till they felt the hour was at hand when 
By should be fetched back to their bondage : so they 
Used their conq[>laint8, and the ass readily agreed to 
leeamel's proposal, that they should run away, and 
!>»tlie rest of their days in ihe enjoyments of friend- 
^ and repose. It was not long before they heard the 
Bigiy diouts of their pursuers, whose threats did but 
^^ their s<mtowb to remembrance, and give fresh 
%)r to their speed. At length they reached the bank 
fanver: the camel advanced, and, finding the water 
m up to his shoulder only, called out to the asi^ 
pOBoo on ; don't be afraid ; it is only up to the shonl* 
».* "That maybe," said the ass; "but what reaches 
^ shouldor would be over my head.** 
I While the ass was yet deliberating whether he should 
kempt to swim across (for he was not fond of the 
Her), his master came up, and put an end to his 
nbts ; and the camel, taking alarm, rushed out of his 
pth, and, not being able to swim, was carried down 
» stream, and perished. 

iWhen we attempt to run away firom the troubles of 
it state of life to which we are adapted by Provi- 
pce, we fiill into others that we are not prepared for. 
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«^ THE AMBITIOUS CRANE. 

THE AMBITIOUS CRANE. 

There was an old washer-man who used to pass all 
his days by the side of a river, and knew neither work 
nor pleasure beyond that of beating the clothes of Um^ 
villagers upon a large stone on the bank, and then 
rinsing them in the stream; and there was an aged 
crane, who never failed also to pass the whole day m 
the same place, picking up the worms and insects 'm 
the mud, so that they became familiar, and were seldom 
seen apart. One day, a hawk happened to fly acroeB 
in pursuit of a lark, which he quickly pounced upon, 
and bore off in his talons. The crane was amazed tf 
the audacity and success of a bird so much smaller than 
himself, and felt quite disgraced to think that with such 
long legs and neck, and a body ten times as big, he 
should go on groping in the mud for worms; so be 
resolved to seek higher game. Shortly after he had ta' 
ken this resolution, a pigeon passed by, and the crane sed 
off in pursuit of her, imitating, as far as he was able, m 
the actions of the hawk ; but before he had got high] 
enough to make a fine descent, the pigeon had lighted 
upon the bank ; and die crane, hastily dropping upon 
her, broke both his legs in the violence of the &1]. 

The wisest thing we can do, is to follow the pursuits 
that belong to our station, and be content with tbft 
proper exercise of our particular talents. 
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THE FOX AND THE HYENA. 

A FOX had the misfortune to fell into the clutches of 
a hyena. He began, in a piteous tone, to call for mer- 
cy, and to entreat that he would release him from his 
fimgs, making the strongest appeals to his clemency, 
and urging, as a last argument, that he would find him 
nothing but skin and bones, not worth the trouble of 
eating; to all which the hyena gave this short answer: 
** Just as much pity as you showed the chicken yes- 
terday." 

We are rarely sensible of the full extent of our own 
misconduct, till we are made to feel the effects of it in 
reoeiving the same treatment from others. 



THE CROW AND THE MONKEYS. 

A GANG of pilfering monkeys went off on an expe- 
dition to the hill-country, and were there overtaken by 
the sudden arrival of winter. As frost was a thing they 
had never heard of, they all thought, poor creatures, 
that they had got the ague, and sat shivering and 
shaking all night, each with his head in his hand, as if 
he expected it to fell off with the chattering of his teeth. 
As soon as the sun was up, they set off towards home. 
in the evening, when they halted, they saw the rays of 
3ie setting sun playing upon a bit of looking-glass, and 
were quite delighted; for they thought it was a fire 
irhich some traveller had left: so the whole troop ran 
ibout to collect dry grass and wood, which they heaped 
upon what they had mistaken fbr embers, and then kept 
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puffing and fanning till they were quite tired. An old 
crow, who was perched upon a tree close by, and bad 
observed their proceedings, was moved with pity at 
all their fruitless labor, and kindly explained ^ir 
mistake ; but they were quite affix>nted at her thinkiiig 
^em so silly, and only grinned in her face: up(m 
which the crow, partly to save them further labor, and 
partly to prove herself right, came down with the de- 
sign of pulling out the bit of glass; but no soonwhad 
she inserted her head into the sticks, than they all M 
upon her in a rage, and tore her to pieces. 

Those who intrude their advice upon fools, or offir 
proo& to the headstrong, vnUl meet with more rough 
usage than thanks for their pains. 



THE ROSE AND THE CLAY. 

One of the most eminent authors and philosophers 
has told the following little &ble, in order to illustnite 
the great advantages which are to be derived fioni 
keeping company with the vnae and virtuous. 

'^ As I entered the bath one day, a friend presented 
me with a piece of perfumed clay. I was so pleased 
with the rare odor, that 1 exclaimed, < In what &vored 
region of the earth wast thou found ? 1 am enraptured 
with thy heavenly fragrance ! ' It modestly replied, ^I 
am nothing but common clay ; but I had ihe good fo^ 
tune to lie for many years at the foot of a rose-bush; 
and the sweet influence of so close an intimacy bai 
produced this effect upon me which you admire ; tf 
dse, in truth, I should have been nothing but a km^ 
of worthless clay, as is my nature.' ' 
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I And what art tbou^ O man! if thou doBt not partake 
f the aecret influence of a purer Being? Worthless 
tiy ! AjTt and worse thim worthless — a massof poison 
Kd contiptMML Let the Christian learn humility and 
pMitude from this lesson of the Mahometan. 



THE PEACOCK AND THE CHOUGH. 

A PEACOCK and a chough met, one fine day, in a gar- 
Im, andf after walking about together a little while, fell 
tlast into a fierce dispute. The peacock began: — 
' When I look at your dingy coat, I cannot help wour 
bring how -you came by such beautiful hose: there 
must have been a mistake, surely, at the creation, when 
|rou pot on my stockings of scarlet nlk, and left me 
rour black leather gaiters." The diough contemptu- 
vasly replied, ** If there was a mistake, it must have 
Men th^ you purloined my laced coat and velvet waist- 
ioat, and I was forced to put up with your ftistian 
fteket, which ought to go, I'm sure, vnih your ugly 

A hermit, who overheard them, sighed and said, 
'Those defects which should teach us humihty, are 
iea a cause of jealousy and discontent." 



THE DERVISE AND THE RAVEN. 

A VEBT pious dervise, who worked hard to gain a 
eanty living, being once upon a journey, sat down to 
«st hunself at the fbot of a tree. While he was mois- 
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tening his dry crust in the rivulet, and meditatiDj 
upon the wonderful ways of Providence, as di^Iayei 
in 8uppl3riQg the wants of all creatures, his attentioi 
was attracted by a strange fluttering over his head 
When he looked up, he saw a raven, who was teannf 
apiece of flesh to pieces, and with kind solicitude 
feeding a poor little unfledged havdc. He sat a lonj 
time observing the birds, and then began to think thi 
there was no use in laboring as he did for his dai 
bread. « Why," said he to himself, "should I fi 
and fatigue myself^ and put up with the ill usage ot 
mankind, when I have so kind and bountiful a Ciei- 
tor to depend upon ? " So he came home, and gave op 
all the means that he had followed to gala a living by, 
and devoted the whole of his time to prayer and media- 
tion ; but the food that he looked for never came, and b* 
was soon brought, with the whole of his family, to i 
state of miserable want ; so that they must have stand 
to death, if an industrious carpenter, who lived in tb 
neighborhood, and heard of their distress, had i* 
aflbrded them relief. 

Then it was that the dervise saw the mistake iv^ 
he had made in reading the lesson which Providenei 
had set him, and confessed with shame that it was tbi 
example of the laborious and benevolent raven wfakt 
he ought to have followed, not that of the helpki 
and dependent hawk. 
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